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avail himſelf of the privilege of expreſſing his ſentiments 5 
I concerning the man 2 of public affairs; for as almoſt every meaſure 
of Government is either — or prejudicial to the rights of Li 

I Property, the two 

+ | vernment is inſtituted, every individual muſt neceſſarily feel n 
ally interefted in the preſervation of thoſe laws b which theſe 1 


who hade. the happineſs to live under the Engliſh Con Ration, 

| rr the right, and ought to have — oneſt pride, of 5 
$ imſelf, — Fe and to the beſt of his means, the conduct of 
woſe upon whoſe good or ill management his own happineſs ſo eſſentially 


© [$ſanRtioned in Parliament, it is more peculiarly true of thoſe meaſures, 
4 not being brought forward in Parliament, but in the country at 
* Jarge, naturally prompt inveſtigation in proportion as they court the con- 
eurronee of the + Even matters thus ſubmitted to popular 
ccifion, ſhould undergo a $ and impartial ſcrutiny ; but when the ve- 
7 eſſentials of the Conſtitution are concerned, which ought to be dearer to 
an Engliſhman than life itfelf, every individual is warranted in giving the 
{beſt opinion he. can the ſubjett, according to the beſt view he has 
been able to take of the law, the Conſtitution, and the uſa wy of the Realm, 
fſubenitting his notions freely and fairly to thoſe who have the ſame or bet- 
er means of information in theſe points than himſelf. The more, there- 
N fore, queſtions of this nature are diſcuſſed and enquired into, the better; 
for if through miſconception, or prejudice, or influence, or | 
15 zeople convoked in town or county mee tings ſhould come ta haſty reſolu- 
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ons, ſubverſive of thoſe foundations ich their good Conſtitution is 
8 what violation of it may not ſo a precedent authorize or juſti 
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"The queſtion which will be- examined in c following pages is of 
the very firſt importance. An attempt has been made to procure ſupplies 
from the people for public purpoſes, without the intervention of their re- 

reſentatives, jn whom the right to originate all ſupplies for ſuch purpoſes 
3 ever been ſuppoſed xclaſively to reſide. In order fully to inveſtigate 
the grounds and conſequences of ſuch a proceeding, the following queſtions 
will require to be conſidered: 


iſt, Whether this practice is conſonant to the LETTER or to the sik 
of the Conſlitution ? 


2d, Whether it can be ſupported by pRECEDENTS D? 


cafe : 4 
In anſwer to the ſirſt queſtion, it may be obſerved, that there is no Statute 
whatever now in force, which makes it lawful for either the people to give, 
or for the Crown to receive any Gifts, Aids, Subſcriptions, or Benevolences 
- whatever, without a GRANT of Parliament previouſly had and obtained for 
that ſpecific purpoſe. On the contrary, there are ſeveral acts in the Statute 
Book pointed againſt this practice in the moſt expreſs and unequivocal terms. 
Dy the Statute 25 Edw. I. c. 5 and 6, it is provided, that the King 
0 2 not take any aids or taſks, but by common aſſent of the Realm.” 
And what this common aſſent is, is more fully explained by 34 Edw. I. 
lat. 4, c. 1, which enacts, that no talliage or aid ſhall be taten with- 
« out the aſſent of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Earls, Barons, Knights, 
„ Burgeſſes, and other freemen of the land.” And again, by 14 Edw. 
III. ſtat. 2, c. 1, „ The Prelates, Earls, Barons, and Commons, Citi- 
« gens, Burgeſſes, and 3ther Merchants, ſhall not be charged to make any 
% "aid, if it be not by the COMMON ASSENT of the great men and Com- 
4 294 in Parliament.” But notwithſtanding chele clear and ſalutary 
proviſions, ſubſequent Princes having ſtill reſorted to Benevolences as an 
occaſional means of revenue, it was further enacted, by 1 Rich. III. c. 
ei that the Commons of this Realm having by new and UNLAWFUL in. 
46 ventions, and inordinate covetiſe againſt the Law of this Realm, and 


„ in ESPECIAL by a new impoſition called BENEVOLENCE, been put” 


& to great thraldom and inſupportable charges and exattions ; his ſubjects, 
and the commonality of this his Realm, ſhall from henceforth in no wiſe 
« be charged by none ſuch charge, exaction, or impoſition, calfed a BE- 
% NEVOLENCE, mor by $UCH LIKE charge: And that ſuch exadtions 
« called BENEVOLENCES, before this time taken, be taken for no ex- 
% ample to make juch or any like charge of any of his ſaid ſubjeds of this 
80 Realm hereafter, but it ſhall be DAMNED and ANNULLED for 


% ever.” And as this fundamental law (as it is called by Blackſtone) had 


been amefully evaded under ſucceeding Princes by pretended Loans and 


Benevolences, extorted without a real and voluntary conſent, it was made 


an article in the petition of Right, 3 Car. I. „ That no man ſhall. be 


2 9 elled ff - 10 9 908. 2 Tax, or Benevolence, or ſuch like 


3d, Whether it can be juſtified by the abſolute nECEssITY of N 
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& charge, without common conſent by ACT of P\RLIAMENT.” When 


therefore Charles the Second, upon his reſtoration, was, from the peculiar 
circumſtances of that extraordinary occaſion, neceſſitated to ſupp!y his very 
urgent and preſſing exigencies by the free gifts of his loyal ſubje&s, he was 
enabled to do ſo GNI. by an A of Parliament ; and the paſſing of that 
act for that one particular emergency, and for no other, plainly | Ba the 
ſenſe of our anceſtors reſpecting the old Statutes already quoted, and that 
the meaſure itſelf was then conſidered, as it always had been confidered, a 
dangerous meaſure, contrary to the Law and Coxsriruriox of the 
Realm. The preamble of that act, 13th Car. II. ſtates, © that the 
* Lords and Commons in Parliament afſembled, taking into conſideration 
% his Mayeſiy's GREAT and 1MPORTANT OCCaSiONS for a SPEEDY ſupply 
& of monies which can NO WAYS BE SO READILY RAISED as 
« by a free and voluntary preſent to his Majeſiy from thoſe who are able and 
% willing is aid his Majeſty in this $UDDEN extgency.”” Then follows the 
clauſe making it legal for the King to take ſuch ſubſcriptions as his Majeſ- 
ty's good ſubjects ſhall vs/untarily offer; and in the concluſion it is declared, 
„tha no commiſſions or aids of this nature can be iſſued out or levied 
„ but by authority OF PARLIAMENT and that this act, and the 
% ſupply hereby granted, ſhall NOT BE DRAWN INTO EXAMPLE 
« FOR THE TIME TO COME.” 


It is therefore obvious that our anceſtors, at a moment of utter abhor- 
rence of republican opinions, and of unreſerved enthuſiaſtic loyalty to a 
new ſovereign, endeared to them by long ſufferings, and at that time in 

eat pecumary diſtreſs, nevertheleſs were decidedly of opinion, that no 
ſubſcriptions whatever could be made by the people for the uſe of the crown 
without a particular act of the nation in parliament aſſembled previouſly ren- 
dering them legal; and from the preamble it is plain they were not induced 
to 2 this neceſſary parliamentary ſanction, merely from an exceſſive at- 

tachment to their reſtored monarch, which might well be ſuppoſed to influ- 
ence them at that period, but from the abſolute impoſſibility to raiſe monies 
ſpeedily required ſo readily in any other way; circumſtances which it is 
impoſſible to alledge in the preſent inſtance. But what they did from the 
ſudden exigency of the caſe, they did with a full and conſtitutional convic- 
tion of the irregularity of the proceeding, and of the dangerous conſequen- 
ces to which a precedent, limited and guarded according to the beſt of 
their abilities, might in future times lead, They never conjectured that 2 
ſome future reign Benevolences would be demanded by a letter of requiſi 
tion from the Secretary of State, without a previous Act of Parliament: 
What a Secretary of State did not dare to do in their time, they did not 
imagine would be attempted in time to come; particularly after the exam- 
8 they had given of legalizing an otherwiſe illegal proceeding; and ſo far 
om thinking ſuch things ſhould be done without law, they ſaw the prac- 
tice fraught with ſuch dangers to the Conſtitution, that they have clearly 
Feclared that even au/ a poſitive law made for the occaſion, the practice 
ould not be repeated upon the grounds of their precedent alone, without 
fimilar neceſlity occurred to juſtify it.“ This act (ſay they) and the 

; * ſupply 
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« {apply hereby GRANTED, ſhall NOT be drawn into example for the time le 
© ome.” — And their opinions, if they ſtand in need of confirmation, were 
emphatically confirmed at the zra of the Revolution: For in the Bill of 
Rights, that ſacred roll of Britiſh Freedom, which is a perpetual alluſion to 

rievances ſuffered in the preceding reigns, and to unconſtitutional Acts of 
8 it is moſt ſolemnly declared and enacted, “ That the levying 
* money for or t9 the uſe of the Crown, by pretence of prerogative, without 
« GRANT V Parliament, or for a longer time, or in any other manner, 


« than the ſame is or ſhall be GxAnTED, is ILLEGAL.” 


The law, therefore, upon this point is preciſe and emphatical; and 
every ſincere friend to the Conftitution muſt candidly allow, that ſince the 
paſſing of the 13th Car. II. and the Bill of Rights, thoſe who ſhould pro- 
mote ſuch a ſcheme, in oppofition to ſuch deciſive authority, can only palli- 
ate their proceeding by alledging confufed and unconſtitutional precedents 
againſt clear and conſtitutional ſtatutes, or by quoting the violations of the 
Cor.ititution as concluſive againſt the very proviſions which were made to 
fecure it. A mode of argument, which, however common with ſome 
men, will here meet with no reply: For, what has been already advanced, 
will be ſufficient to prove, to any plain unprejudiced man, that the requiſi- 
tion of Benevolences from the ing's iniſters, . without GRANT of 
« Parliament“ to eſtabliſh its legality, is not only not conſonant but di- 
rectly repugnant to the expreſs Letter of the Conſtitution, if that indeed 
can be called the Letter of the Conſtitution which was ſolemnly enacted 
at the period of the Revolution in the immortal Declaration of Rights. — 
The next point to be enquired into is, Whether this procedure be more 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit of the Conſtitution ?—The Hirit of the Engliſh 
Conſtitution couliſts ig the diſtribution and diſtinction of its three compo- 
nent parts, and the co-operation of theſe to the general good. The Powers 
of Government, delegated by the people and exerciſed for their uſe, are 
diſtributed between an hereditary King, an hereditary Houſe of Lords, and 
an elective Houſe of Commons: Each of theſe Bodies has ſeparate and 
diſtinct privileges; and it is neceſſary to the exiſtence of the Conſtitution, 
that each ſhould preſerve its own privileges uninvaded and unimpaired.— 
One of the nobleſt and moſt ancient 3 of the Houſe of Commons is 
that which has been well termed the Power of the Purſe. This is the 
key - ſtone of Britiſh Liberty. All grants of ſubſidies or parliamentary 
did do BEGIN in their Houſe, and are F1RsT beſtowed by them.“ (See 
Blackſtone, b. 1. c. 2.) As no Money Bill can originate either from the 
King or the Lords, notwithſtanding they alſo are parts of the nation, as 
well as that which is repreſented by the Houſe of Commons, ſo neither can 


they make the leaſt amendment or alteration in any Money Bill ſent them 


from the lower Houſe. The Lords may refuſe their concurrence—the King 
his aſſent—but neither can add to, nor diminiſh from, any Bill of Supply. 
We fee then the conſtant and admirable jealouſy of the Conſlitution in 
protecting the Liberties of the people. Every part of every Tax Bill 
muſt ſolely and excluſively originate with the Commons, who act in wha, 3 
for the whale of the people. No other power in the Legiſlature can inter- 
fere 


BN 


fcre with them in the diſcharge of this their peculiar and appropriate duty, 
— of ſupplying the exigencies of the Crown. It is therefore abſurd to 
ſappoſe, that any body of individuals cut of the Legiſlature can aſſume the 
ly exerciſe of it; and this abfurdity will be heightened, when we 
conſider, that even the Lords, though a principal branch of the Legiſlature, 
not only have not the power to tax the people at large, but cannot even 
originate a tax upon their own order for public purpoſes. 


By this wiſe proviſion of the Conſlitution, the King is made dependent 
upon the people for the neceſſary ſupplics of Government, He cannot ob- 
tain them unleſs they originate with the work of the unprivileged part of 
the nation, repreſented by the Houſe of Commons, and are — to by 
the privileged part of the nat ion who repreſent themſclves in the Houſe of 
Lords. When the Commons of the realm in Parliament judge it fit not 
to grant ſubſidies to the Crown, it is to be preſumed that ſome reaſonable 
apprehenſion fur public Liberty juſtiſics their refuſal, If the Crown thinks 
that the Commons have in this ated contrary to the ſenſe of their conſtitu- 


ente, —a remedy is open, the Crown may conſult the inclinations of the 


conſtituent body, not by requiring ſubſcriptions, but by calling a new Par- 
liament. If the people return the ſame Repreſentatives, or Repreſentatives 
purſuing a ſimilar conduct, it is then paſt all diſpute, that the ſenſe of the 
nation at large is in favour of ſuch refuſal of aid. If the new Partiament 
grants the ſupply withholden by the former one, then the Crown obtains 
the money of the people, in a fair, legal, and conſtitutional way. Aud 
thus it is provided that adequate and timely ſupplies never can be refuſed to 
the Executive Magiſtrate, except in cafes when it is the decided voice of the 
people that ſuch ſupplies ought not to be granted. 


The reafon for theſe wiſe and jealous proviſions is obvious. The King 
by the Conſtitution is inveſted with the ſole and excluſive command of the 
public force; and had he alſo the power of raiſing all ſupplics neceſſary to 
maintain that force, ** without” GRANT of Parliament,” it is impoſſible to 
ſay in what be would differ from the moſt abſolute Prince in Europe. The 
fupreme and unlimited command of the army is ſo great a tive in 
one man, ſo liable to abuſe, and ſo deſtrutive to liberty when abuſed, that 
it is the juſteſt cauſe of jealouſy ia every free country; and as ſuch, our au- 
ceſtors (hom it behoves us ſometimes to imitate, as well as to commend) 
thought it abſolutely neceffary to check and controul it with as many re- 
frictions as poſhble. They enacted therefore by the Bill of Rights, 
« That the raijing and keeping a STANDING ARMY, in time of peace, auilhin 
« thi; kingdom, except it be by conſent of Patliament, is 1LvEGAL." 


And that the people ſhould be able to reſiſt any encroachments of ty- 
ranny which might be made upon them by this engine of Popery and arbi- 
trary power, they further enacted, © That ſubjets being Preteſtant may 


„fate arms for their DEFEXCE, ſuitable to their condition, and as allowed 
«cf by law.” 
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Moreover, by making it neceſſary to paſs the Mutiny Bill every year, 

they reſerved to themſelves an annual power of diſbanding the army, and 
thus they brought this alarming prerogative in the Crown under freſh de- 
pendence upon the will of the people. But all theſe reſtrictions and limi- 
tations, ſo excellently intended, and fo jadiciouſly applied, would be altoge- 
ther invalid, were it not for the inalienable and fundamental privilege of 
the Houſe of Commons, that of originating ſuch ſupplies, and ſuch only as 
in its wiſdom it deems neceſſary to meet the exigency of the times. For 
notwithſtanding the controuls mentioned, if the Crown was able to pay an 
army either by a great independent hereditary revenue, or by ſubſidies from 
ſome foreign power, or by BENEVOLEXCES obtained from a part of its 
wealthy and devoted ſubjects, © without the GRANT of the whele nation in 
Parliament aſſembled,” it is caſy ta fee thai deſigns, the moſt hoſtile to pub- 
lic liberty, might be ſecurely carricd on. For in ſuch a caſe, the army 
muſt neceſſarily be completely at the devotion of the Executive Power. 
And whenever the Parliament loſes its conſtitutional controul over the ar- 
my, by ſuffering it to be raiſed or paid in any other mapner than by its 
own expreſs GRANT, that moment it conſents to the annihilation of its pow- 
ers, and the liberties of England totter from their baſe. 


It was therefore well ſaid, upon an occaſion ſimilar to the preſent, by 
that great conſlitutional Lawyer the late venerable Earl Camden, . That 
« the meaſure of raiſing troops without the conſent aud during the fitting of 
&« Parliament, was abſolutely ILLEGAL, UNCONSTITUTIONAL, and à high 
„ violation of the fundamental privileges of Parliament. That to judge 
« of the neceſſities of the ſlate in point of meaſures offenſive and defenſive, 
%% and to make proviſion accordingly, was of the very ESSENCE of Par- 
&« [iament ; and that to take any meaſure, therefore, while the Parliament 
cc was in being, and of courſe in an active, and not in a paſſive ſtate, auith- 
& out PREVIOUS information, conſultation, and advice, was an att little ſhort 
& of ſuperſeding its authority, and ſtripping it of its rights” And he af- 
ſerted, , That the Committees at the London Tavern and at Briſtol (who 
« /uperintended the receipt of ſubſcriptions, Ec. Cc. had acted a DARING- 
© LY ILLEGAL, and truly ALARMING, part,; they had aſſumed a legiſ 
tc ative power, and bad acted in that capacity, in which, according to the 
« $p1R1T of the Conſtitution, and the expreſs meaning of the Bill of Rights, 
&« Parliament ONLY were empowered to ad.” And he concluded with 
declaring, that ** the arguments brought in ſupport of ſuch a meaſure, ten- 
&« Jed ts no leſs than the UTTER SUBVERSION f the Conſtitu- 


4 fin.“ 


2d. Having proved this practice to be contrary to the expreſs letter and 
ſpirit of the Conſtitution, it would be an inſult to the reader to go into an 
examination of precedents, which, the ſtronger they are for the meaſure, 
muſt, if the foregoing - authorities and arguments be valid, only appear 
ſtronger inſtances of departure from the Conſtitution, and therefore form- 
ing additional arguments for our reſiſting any further violation of it. It 
will be ſufficient to remark, that the precedents in ſupport of the ſcheme, 
were 


C91 
were they allowed to have any weight, do not apply to the preſent caſe, 
and that they are either taken from the worſt times, before the ſettlement 


of our Conſtitution, or from later times, when the worlt Miniſters, to the 


ruin of their country, ruled the Parhament by corruption, and the people 
by deluſion. | | 


The precedent 95/7? in point (thoſe that allow it to be completely in 
point paſs the ſevereſt cenſure on the preſent Miniſters) is that againſt 
which the opinion of Lord Camden has juſt been quoted. This, which is 
now regarded as a precedent by ſome men, was in fact one of thoſe illegal 
and unconſtitutional meaſures thought of by a Tory faction, who ſet both 
Law and Conſtitution at defiance, in order to revive a temporary po; ularity 
and ſupport to the abominable American war, then grown odious to all 
men, except to the dependents of the Court, and perſiſted in contrary to 
the ſenſe and feeling of the people at large. "The Miniftry- of that day 
were at length acknowledged to be the moſt incapable, the moſt pro- 
fligate, that ever governed a free and generous nation; and their invaſions 
of the rights of the people, and their laviſh waſte of Britiſh blood and trea- 
ſure, make the American war, the perſons who obſtinately carried it on, and 


the acts paſſed to ſupport it, to be now remembered only with mingled de- 
teſtation and regret. 


Precedents, in ſhort, ought never to be recurred to, except in nice am- 
biguous caſes, where law is filent, and propriety is doubtful : If they are al- 
lowed to weigh down expreſs law, direct analy, and common conſtruc- 
tion, our liberties could not exiſt for a moment; for n& violation of this 
Conſtitution can at this day be attempted, which may not be defended by 
numerous precedents drawn from our authentic hiſtory. Bad Miniſters 
have ever been ſenſible of this; and when they menace an attack upon the 
privileges of the people, they attempt it under the tattered, thread-bare diſ- 
guiſe of muſty precedents; and as they are willing to profit by the prece- 
dents of former Miniſters, they are always liberal enough to create freſh 
ones for the uſe of their ſucceſſors, or perhaps, after a few years have elap- 
ſed, for the uſe of themſelves, To this 228 juggle the liberties of 
the people have more than once fallen a ſacrifice. And at this enlightened 
period, when the“ undoubted rights and privileges of the people”? are 
better and more generally underitood, it is ſurely nut unrcaſouable to ex- 
pea, that they will be maintained in their utmoſt purity and vigour, 
While Mr Pitt, therefore, quotes to us the infamous, deteſtable, illegal pre- 
cedent of Lord North, let us quote to him the poſitive ſtatute of 13 Car. 
II. But never let us be afraid to thunder in his ears the words of that me- 
morable clauſe in the immortal Declaration of Rights, (hau ſh and grating 
only to Minifters who are unfriendly to the rights it maintains) which ex- 
preſsly enacts, in reproach of all paſt, and in defiance (would to God we 
could ſay prevention) of all future, precedents, © That leyying money, ts or 
&« for the uſe of the Crown by pretence of prerogative, wirnour GRANT 
« of Parliament, for longer time, or in any other manner than the ſame is 
« or ſhall be granted, is 4LLEGAL,” 


3- The 


(8) 
zd. The next queſtion is, Whether this illegal and unconſtitutional 
meaſure be juſtified by the NECESSITY of the caſe ?”” | 


J am willing to allow that a caſe might ariſe, (and I pray God that be- 
fore the termination of the preſent burdenſome war, if it be perſiſted in 
many years longer, ſuch a caſe may not ariſe) in which, to ſecure the very 
exiſtence of the country, it may become abſolutely neceſſary to diſpenſe 
with the moſt conſtitutional laws, and to act from the firſt and K im- 
pulſe of nature, the ſenſe of Self. preſervation. How this awful neceſſit 
may be forced upon us, it is eaſy to explain. As long as the war conti- 
nues, the foreign markets will be almoſt entirely ſhut againſt our hame 
manufactures. Our Allies, being impoveriſhed by the war, will not be 
able to purchaſe from us their aaa} ſock France will be totally ſupplied 
by other hands: conſequently our manufacturers will be greatly injured, 
and all that part of our revenue which depends upon the export of home- 
wrought goods will prove deficient. This deficiency will happen at a 
moment of extraordinary, unprecedented, and probably encreaſing expence; 
for the King of Pruſſia's example is too wiſe not to be followed by the 
Emperor, and the other of the Combined Powers, who remain yet unſub- 


fidized by Great- Britain. The King of Pruſſia (what could we ever ex- 


pe& from him?) has violated the treaty by which he bound himſelf laſt 
year to continue to act as a principal in the war. The ſubfidy ſtipulated 
to be paid him in his new character of a mercenary, is the greateſt ever 
known in our hiſtory. And what ſecurity have we againſt ths faithleſs 


| Monarch's breaking the preſent as be has done the former Convention, or 


executing it in part and to his own ſeparate advantage? His great neceſ- 


ſtties are the cauſe of our laviſh gn And ſince the Emperor is redu- 


oed to borrow fome millions upon the Engliſh Stock-Exchange, it is in- 
eonteſtible that his neceſſities are alſo great; the preſent campaign will 
not relieve them, and at the end of it, we have every probability of ſeeing 
him refuſe to carry on his part of the war, unleſs Great- Britain will alſo 
take the whole German Empire into her pay. If, therefore, the war is 
carried on beyond the preſent campaign, the German armies muſt be whol- 


ly and entirely ſubſiſted at the 2 of Great Britain. In that caſe, ad- 


ditional taxes will be laid upon Engliſhmen, to fill the pockets, and to pro- 
mote the views of Germans, to whom they are originally indebted for the 
bleſſings of the preſent war. We are therefore entirely at the mercy of 
the German Princes; a ſerious and melancholy thought for an Engliſh- 
man to entertain: For we have refuſed ever to negociate with the prę- 
ſent rulers of France. Suppoſe, then, the German Princes (and fince 
the King of Pruſſia has deferted the cenfederacy, it is obvious they are 
not to be depended upon) ſhould conclude a ſeparate peace; or ſuppoſe 
they ſhould refuſe to go on with the war, unleſs we will pay them the price 
they are pleaſed to demand ; ſhall we not in the one caſe be abſolutely 
ruined, and in the other forced upon the brink of ruin? 'The Germans 
may, by a ſeparate treaty, and by withdrawing. their armies, force the Bri- 
tiſh and Hanovertan troops to evactare France with diſgrace ; or by threat- 
ening to withdraw them, like the King of Pruſſia, may force us to allow 


them 
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them whatever they can in conſcience require as the price of their mercenary 
blood. Great-Britain, then, is become totally dependent upon German 
faith and German generoſity ; and merely becauſe ſhe has precluded herſelf 
from negociating with the exiſting government of France, with which the 
Germans will negociate the moment their intereſt inclines them to it, in 
preference to a continuation of the war. For the conduct of Germans is 
ever influenced by a deep conſideration of private intereſt; hen their 
conduct towards Poland is conſidered, who can reaſonably expect from 
them a regard to faith, bonor, and juſtice, in oppoſition to INTEREST ? 
However juſt, or neceſſary, or glorious the preſent war may be, it is plain, 

foregoing arguments, that if Great-Britain is determined to per- 


from the 


Git in land operations againſt France for the purpoſe of changing is go- 
vernment, (not being able to purſue thoſe operations alone ) the lays ber- 
ſelf completely at the mercy of thoſe foreign powers, who are of all others 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed for avarice, rapacity, faithleſſneſs, and treachery, in 
what regards their conduct to other independent ſtates. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to conceive what our future neceſſities might be, if we were de- 
feated, betrayed, exhauſted in our reſources, and diſtracted in ſentiment. 
The queſtion now is, Whether our preſent neceſſities juſtify a meaſure already 
objetted to on other grounds ? If the friends of Miniftry ſupport the affir- 
mative, obſerve what a cenſure they paſs upon their own condutt ;---in juſ- 
tifying the ſubſcription upon this plea, they allow that the war, which 
recommend to us as the firſt of human bleſſings, has proved in reality hope- 
leſs, expenſive, and calamitous. If they are unwilling to make this ac- 
knowledgment to defend the meaſure of raiſing troops and money * awithe 
out GRANT of Parliament,” their conduct is ſtill liable to conſiderable re- 
proach : For the meaſure either can be juſtified by neceſſity, or it cannot 


it it can, it is ſurely fit to renounce, as ſoon as poſſible, that ruinous ſyſtem 


of proceedings which impoſes upon us this painful neceſſity of violating our 
Conſtitution in one of its moſt eſſential parts: If it cannot, then we may 
ſafely aſk, what cenſure is too ſevere for thoſe who, contrary to the Bill of 
Rights, to the precedent of Charles II. to fair analogy, and common con- 
ſtruction, without the plea of neteſſity to juſtify the requiſition, clamorpuſly 
invite and influenee the people to violate their own rights, by wahtanly 
uſurping the high fundamental privileges of their Repreſentatives in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled ? But an abſolute neceſſity for this revival of Benevolences 
is not pretended in the preſent cafe. It 1s not pretended by Miniſters, 
who ſend about this begging requiſition, that the Houſe of Commons is 
either unable, or unwilling to raiſe money for public purpoſes by a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. The whole kingdom will bear witneſs, that 


in this reſpe& the ability of the Houſe of Commons to perform its func 
tions is only equalled by its zeal. 


It is not pretended, that the revenue has ſuddenly fallen deficient in a 
very alarming degree, or that the collectors of it have been oppoſed in their 
duty by the diſloyalty of the people: On the contrary, Miniſters, while 
they open to the Crown this extraordinary ſource of revenue, independent 
of Parliament, aſſert cominuaily, as Lord North did in the American 


wars, 
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that the ordinary reſources of the country were never in a more theiving 
and proſperous condition. 


It is not pretended, that the middle and inferior claſſes of fociety being 
exhauſted or diſcontented with the burdens of the war, the rich alone are in 
future to contribute to the ſupport of it. If this were the caſe, (whether 
it is ſo or not, individuals will feel for themſelves) a financier of Mr Pitt's 
great ability and experience could be at no loſs to tax the rich equally ac- 
cording to their riches, and to remit the taxes of the poor equally accord- 


ing to their poverty. 


Hager juſt ſome of their pretences may be in a flighter degree, they 
are not uſed by thoſe who require the people to ſubſcribe, and therefore the 
meaſure of the ſubſcription cannot be juſtified on this plea. But though 
neceſſity is not pretended, other pretexts are reſorted to, in order to amuſe 


the people, and to palliate the meaſure. 


It has been ſuggeſted that the requiſition affords the people an opportu- 
nity of evincing their Loyalty; now it is matter of real regret, that after 
ſo many Aſſociations, Declarations, Addreſſes, Informations, Proſecutions, 
and Verdicts for the Crown, a freſh Teſt of Loyalty ſhould be ſtill wanted, 
and that thoſe who approve the preſent meaſure, as affording that teſt, can 
find no better method of evincing their Loyalty than by ſupporting a mea- 
ſure which tends to undermine the Conſtitution. It is melancholy to ſee 
an attempt revived to make Loyalty (ſo liberally diſplayed by this generous 
nation at all times when it is juſt) inconſiſtent with a ſacred reverence to 
the firſt principles of that Conſtitution which is their peculiar boaſt. But 
it is melancholy indeed to ſee a ſcheme recommended, which not only 
throws contempt upon the privileges of Parliament and the glorious Bill of 
Rights, but under the pretext of calling forth the Loyalty of the nation, 
tends in fact to widen the unhappy breach ſubſiſting between thoſe who en- 
tertain different political opinions. Loyalty has been ſufficiently diſplayed 
by many late meaſures. It is peace, cordiality, and unanimity which 
the nation ſtands in need of. The fadious for ſervitudg on one fide, and 
the theoriſts for abſtract rights on the other, ought to excite the moderating 
influence and the zealous co-operation of good men on free conſtitutional 
principles; on no other principles, and by no other means, can national 
unanimity be effected, and national tranquility ſecured. The great body ,of 
the people wiſh only for their juſt, legal, and conſtitutional Rights. One 
extreme ever produces another; and there are not wanting examples in our 
hiſtory to prove, that even an exceſs of Loyalty may be attended with the 
moſt ſerious and unhappy conſequences to the balance of the Conſtitution 
and to the peace of the country. A violent indulgence of any one political 
paſſion in a powerful body of men is always accompanied by a violent aver- 
lion to thoſe who either feel an oppoſite paſſion, or the ſame in a much 
weaker degree This is equally true of thoſe who are highly monarchical 
as of others who are highly democratical, Whatever meaſures, therefore, 


tend to revive and enflame theſe paſſionate exceſſes, are deſtructive of public 
; harmony 
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above all things deſirable to moderate reſentments, and to ſoothe, by 


n 


harmony, and hoſlile to the principles of a mixt Conſtitution. On this 
ground the preſent meaſure appears to be highly objectionable. It multi- 
plies the objects upon which opinions muſt neceſſarily ſplit: It points out 
non - ſubſeribers as diſaffected men ; It embodies one part of the nation a- 
gainſt the other: It diſunites the rich and the poor; and keeps up the 
irritation of men's minds at a moment, when, if dangers really exiſt, it is 
. 4 propoſi - 

tions of a lenient, conſtitutional, and conciliatory nature, tempers already 
too much fretted and galled by a fierce and hazardous oppoſition.— No 
man (ſaid Mr Fox) after being told that the ſubſcriptions were propoſed 
as the le of his opinions, can be imagined to feel Jubjcribing a matter 
of indifference e He mut know that if he does not ſubſcribe, he is to be 
held, in the eftimation of at leaſt a very power ful part of bis fellbau- 
citizens, as entertaining opinions of the moſt ſhocking tendency." . 
While thoſe, therefore, who ſupport this requiſition will be reput-d the onl 


loyal men in the kingdom, others who do not ſubſcribe will of courſe 54 


eſteemed either as indifferent to the defence of the country, or as diſaffetted 
to the Government. No title can be leſs applied to a ſubſcription of this 
ſort, than that of free and voluntary. With many men, from this very eir- 
cumſtance, ſubſcribing cannot be a free and voluntary act. It is true they 
cannot be legally compelled to ſubſcribe, but it deſerves to be confidered, 
whether an apprehenſion of diſagreeable conſequences in caſe of their not 
ſubſcribing, may not operate on the minds of ſome perſons, with an influ» 
ence almoſt equal to the fear of an action at law? Upon timid men, 


who cannot bear themſelves up againſt even the unjuſt reproaches of a 


very powerful part of their countrymen, a dilemma of this ſort muſt have 
an irreſiſtible weight. There are thoſe who could ſooner prevail on them- 
ſelves to try a point of diſputed legality in a court of jultice, than to en- 
counter calumny, and endure the reproach of difloyalty, which they are 
conſcious of not deſerving ; ſuch men will always give way to the wayward 
current of the times, unable to ſupport their opinions at the hazard of de- 
famation : And they are literally compelled by their fears to ſupport a mea» 


ſure in oppoſition to their judgment. 


Others, perhaps, may wiſh the ſubſcription had not been propoſed at all; 


but ſince it is propoſed, feel themſelves under the neceſſity of contributing 


their mite. 


Others, having received favors from the propoſers or ſupporters of this 
extraordinary ſcheme, conſider themſelves as obliged, in point of private 
gratitude, to give it their concurrence. 


Others, hoping that a diſplay of their generoſity may promote ſome ob- 
ject tney have in view; or, fearing that a backwardneſs on the preſent oc- 
caſion might be diſadvantageous to their intereſts, regard it as prudent in 
them to ſubſcribe their quota. And thus is the Conſtitution compromiſed 
for the ſake of private intereſt and perſonal connection. Nothing can be 


more idle than to call ſuch ſubſcriptions vo/untary. This was obſerved by 
Mr Sheridan in the debate, and it does not appear that his objections were 


refuted. 


1 


refuted. © When the enormous influence of the Crown is conſidered, running 
% through all its channels of Patronage, Terror, the Revenue Lanvs, the 
&* chain of Dependence, and all the varieties of aſpect, under which, to 
& the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom, it enters and pervades every place, 
« it is impoſibie for men to att from their own motives, or to reſiſt the 
« torrent of this prevailing power. Nor can it be conſidered as the moſt 
« equal mode, ſince ſome from Oſtentation, and more from Intereſt, in 
« the view of deriving advantage from the ſubſcriptions to be raiſed, by 
« petting rank for their relations, or contract or agencies, will be in- 
a to ſubſcribe, not what they can afford, nor what can be conſidered 
« as a genuine reſource, but as the aggregate of pride and mercenary 
„ foirit for a time, and which cannot be reſarta tos often without fal- 
&« lacy and defeat.” No perſon whatever will deny that compul/ive Bene- 
volences are contrary to law; and if, according to the expreſſion of that 
learned lawyer, Mr Hargrave, ** A formal ſolicitation from the Crown 
« muff neceſſarily operate on the minds of thoſe to wwhom it is addreſſed, 
& with an influence almaſt equal to compulſion;“ every candid man 
will acknowledge, that ſuch a folicitation, if not contrary to law, is at 
leaſt a moſt flagrant evaſion of it; and whether the law upon a great con- 
ſtitutional point of high concern to the Rights of the People and the pri- 
vileges of Parliament, be openly infringed, or only completely evaded, is a 
matter of little conſequence to the juſtification of thoſe who have originated 
this dangerous meaſure. ä 


It would be improper wholly to overlook the report which was diligently 
fpread about by the friends of Government concerning the ſerious prepara- 
tions in France for an invaſion of this country. This report was circulated 
abroad ſome time before and after the requitition was iſſued by the Secre- 

ry of State; and was one of thoſe groſs impoſitions calculated for the 
purpoſes of the moment, which it is difficult to ſpeak of with any tolerable 
gravity. A temporary effect may however always be expected from ſuch 
fabrications; for many people are too ignorant to judge of the improbability 
of them, and others, who are able to judge, are often under the influence of 
AtAarn, 


It is needleſs to mention, that the bugbear of an invaſion has been held 
out by every Miniſter in every war we have hitherto carried on againſt 
France, and uſually when the war was becoming unpopular ; and it is cu- 
rious to obſerve the moment the preſent Miniſtry have choſen to raiſe this 
hne and cry in the country. The kingdom, according to -their account, 
was never more powerful in arms, more flouriſhing in reſources, more una- 
nimous in ſentiment; Our enemy never ſo much exhauſted, divided, diſ- 
treſſed. Beaten almoſt in every quarter, and by every aſſailant, at the begin- 
ning of the third campaign they find their prineipal dock- yard burnt, their 
fleet and arſenal deſtroyed, their power in the Mediterranean annihilated, 
many of their ſtrong frontier towns taken, their commerce ruined, their co- 
lonies ſeized, their ports blockaded, inſurrection raging in their country, 
and their deſtitute and irregular maſſes of armed men fighting only to their 


deſtruction, 
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deſtruction, from the power of opium, or the dread of the guillotine. Eng- 
land, in the mean time, is deſcribed in the zenith of her power, 'in alliance 
with Holland, Germany, Ruffia, and Spain, /ub/idizing Hanover, Heſſe, Ba- 
den, Pruſſia, Sardinia, Naples, &c. &c. congratulating herſelf upon her va- 
luable alliances, inexhauſtible reſources, and marvellous ſucceſſes in the laſt 
campaign,—while the channel is darkened by her fleets, and her ſhores pre- 
ſent © an armed front and impenetrable barrier to her enemy on every fide.” 
This was certainly a contraſt highly gratifying to our national feelings, and 
it was rather cruel to diſturb us ſo ſuddenly out of that repoſe of mind, into 
which this intelligence had lulled us. It would have been charitable to 
have indulged us a little longer in the enjoyment of this golden dream. 
But ſcarce had theſe glad tidings been announced, when, Invaſion l luna - 
ſion ! is vociferated by the Alarmiſts from one corner of the iſland to the 
other, as if a more than Spaniſh Armada was ready to fall upon our 
defenceleſs coaſt, in the unprepared moment of ſecurity and peace. 


There is ſo little agreement between theſe different declarations of the 
ſame men, nearly at the ſame time, that any attempt to reconcile t 
muſt be fruitleſs. But it is*matter of wonder, that thoſe who deal ſo much 
in fiction ſhould not make it more conſiſtent, The contradiction is ſo pal- 
pable as not even to furniſh the moſt credulous of their diſciples with 
a tolerable excuſe for believing : But popular credulity is certainly great, 
and the words of Shafteſbury have as much truth as inſolence, who, when 
accuſed of the abſurdities in the popiſh plot, of which he was the reputed 
inventor, replied, © It is no matter; the more nonſenſical the better : If 
abe cannot bring them to ſwallow worſe nonſenſe than that, we ſhall ne- 
ver do any good with them.” A frank confeſſion from a Miniſter of the 
knavery of men in power, when they hope their expedients will be credited 
by an eaſy, confiding, good-humoured people. 


Knowing how unſucceſsful an invaſion of this country would be at any 
time, except with the concurrence of a great part of the inhabitants; ay? 
finding the . poſſibility of it at preſent completely refuted by the boaſ” 
ſtatement which Miniftry have this Spring repeatedly given of our wandt., F- 
ful ſucceſſes, and unequalled armaments, we are neceſſitated upon their 
own authority to call invaſion the mere pretext for the preſent unconſtitu- 
tional meaſure of raiſing troops and money, without a previous Grant of 
Parliament. The object of this unauthoriſed, unſanctioned, extra- parlia- 
mentary augmentation of our forces, cannot be an external enemy. The 
real cauſe muſt be ſought for at home; and thoſe who have read the reſo- 
lutions of ſome of the Committees employed in making theſe unconſtitu- 
tional and unneceſſary levies, will have no difficulty in believing, that they 
are merely intended with a view of overawing opinions, and kceping up 
in the people a dread of the exiſtence of a military force. If the — of 
this country are ſo ſeditious and diſaffected, that a great augmentation of 


military is neceſſary to retain them in obedience, every friend to liberty 


and order muſt be deſirous to have their grievances enquired into, and re- 
dreſſed as far as is conſiſtent with the principles of our excellent Conſſitu- 
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tion. If the people are loyal and well affected, how much muſt they be 
offended uy fach groundleſs defamation? In the former caſe, a great 
ſtanding army is a remedy worſe than the difeaſe; in the latter caſe, the 
diſeaſe is likely to be created by an officious application of an unneceſſary 
remedy. But it is calumny to charge the people of England with being 
diſcontented with their happy form of Government. With the numerous 
abuſes and corruptions which from time to time have crept into it, by an 
extenſion of empire, by an increaſe of debt, and by the influence of the 
Peerage in the election of Members of Parliament, they are probably 
ſomewhat diſcontented, and this diſcontent is a mark of the trueſt loyalty ; 


for whic ſqpeſegs. not that if the popular branch of the Legiflature was to 


laſe ite pegper, ſuch an event would in the end pen fa to the Crown 
genuine 


al te the People themſelves? Thoſe are the mo friends of Mo- 


narchy in this country. who, while they wiſh to preſerve to the Crown the 


exerciſe of its juſt and legal prerogatives in their full extent, are not to be 
intimidated by the outcry of Jacobiniſm, &c. from ſupporting the un- 
doubted rights of the 5 or from endeavouring to recover for them 
their diminiſhed and daily diminiſhing weight in the Legiſlature, A ba- 
lanced Conſtitution can only be preſerved by preſerving the ſeparate powers 
entire which conſtitute the equilibrium. The influence of the Crown, it is 
well known, © has encreaſed, it encregſing, and ought to be Jiminiſhed ;” and 
unk ſs ſome additional portion of weight is given to the popular part of the 
Government, it will be unable long to retain its relative fituation, and the 


luminous orb of Britiſh freedom muſt 'deſcend with accelerated velocity. 


Sunk into the gloom of ſervitude, without one ray to cheer and animate 
them, the people would naturally become ſullen, ſavage, and moroſe ; rea- 
ſon would be ſuperſeded by moody paſſion, and diſcontent converted into 


P deſpair. * Thoſe who try to avert that melancholy hour, are zealous friends 
to the Crown as well as to the people of England; and it is their bounden 


a \ 


| duty to oppoſe every meaſure, however plauſibly diſguiſed, which may di- 
.zeAly or indirectly, immediately or remotely, tend to bring about ſo cala - 


mitous an events 


Te Tory party in England either believe, or profeſs to believe, that 


| thoſe who are promoters of a ſubſtantial, yet conſtitutional Reform, are de- 


tertain 


ſignedly or ignoranchy the abettors of a revolution in this country, upon the 
principles of the laſt revolution in France. It is natural for men who en- 

boch unjultitiable reproaches and idle fears to promote the preſent 
mode of augmenting the home force.” Mr Arthur Youvg (the moſt impu- 
dent of apoſtates) is the cluef miniſterial writer who has charged theſe falſe 


intentions upon the friends to Parliamentary Reform in a continued invec- 


tive, at once groſs, falſe,” and malicious. And it is fingular, that this 
mercenary author concludes his foul-mouthed calumnies and flaviſh creed 


with propoſing ſome of 7h9,e very meaſures which are now preſſed upon the 


a deſign of dragooning all who differ from his opinions into an abject an 
execution, would ſoon become defpotic. To ſee the-propoſitions of this 


people for their concurrence. By him they were propoſed profeſſedly "A 


ſervile ſubmiſſion to an authority which, if his ſentiments were carried intg 
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new convert to arbitrary principles, now formally recommended in public, 
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is matter of the moſt ſerious concern to thoſe who wiſh to enjoy unimpair- 


ed their ancient legal and conſtitutional Rights. Mr Young in the mean 
time may congratulate himſelf, that he is patronized by Lord Loughbo- 
rough, that his pamphlet has been circulated by Reeves and Co. tranſlated 


by order of the Deſpots of Germany, and adopted in part by the Miniſters 
of England; a ſingular concurrence upon political principles, which, for the 
conſequences it involves, and for the honour of this country, muſt be deeply 
lamented. 


Every one, therefore, who, with this fact in his mind, impartia 
conſiders the unhappy differences which ſubſiſt upon political topighat this 
time, how animated Tg are with high notions of liberty, h * 
others are for prergativꝭ and arbitrary power, how little ſupport the fempe«. 
rate and conſtitutional receive, owing to the guilty ſupineneſs of a large part 
of the nation, will be apt to acknowledge that this great augmentation of our 
internal force, made upon ſuch futile and ridiculous pretences, has a differ- 
ent object, than to repel an invaſion of which there is not the moſt diſtant 
probability. Conformity of opinion is certainly very deſirable; but it 
will rather be prevented than aſſiſted by an appearance of compulſion. If 
men cannot be brought to agree upon all queſtions, yet upon many queſ- 
tions the points of their difference may probably be removed ; but even this 
cannot be effected by any thing like force: So deſirable an object 
never will be finally and happily accompliſhed, except by the well-managed 
mediation of temperate men, by concilatory propoſitions founded on mu- 
tual conceſſion, and by a prudent, conſtitutional, and ſubſtantial reform. 
All meaſures which place this object at a greater diſtance, are injurious to 
the freedom, tranquility, and proſperity of the kingdom, 


Upon the whole, we may conclude the preſent * of Benevolences 
to be illegal, becauſe it violates the Bill of Rights, aud is not ſanctioned 
by a previous Act of Parliament, as in the caſe of Charles the Second; 
unconſtitutianal, becauſe it infringes upon the high fundamental privileges 
of the Houſe of Commons; unneceſſary, becauſe it is not called for by, at 

preſſing want or ſudden exigency of the moment; ineſſectual, becauſe u A 
ſpecies of revenue it muſt ever be certain, variable, and inadequate to 


great occaſions; corrupt, becauſe in mauy inſtances it makes private in- 


tereſt incompatible with public duty; arbitrary, becauſe it muſt frequent- 
ly operate in a compullive manner; and, laſtly, izfammatory, becauſe it 
renders a mere difference of opinion a mark of diſaffection to the Govern- 
ment, and ſubjects the ſentiments of free men to an impolitic, vexatious, 
and inquiſitorial teſt. 


By oppoſing this meaſure, we act up to the ſpirit of the Bill of Rights, 
ve prevent the wounds the Conſtitution has received by former prece- 
dents from bleeding afreſh, we vindicate the eſſential privileges of Par- 
| liament, without impoveriſhing the legal reſources of Government, with- 
out expoſing a defenceleſs country to the incurſion of an enemy, with- 
out. creatin ** uſage, or invading any one fixed and recognized pre- 
rogative of the 
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By fi ng the meaſure, we give * nothing but what it 
mi ght and ought, if neceffary, to procure in a lawful manner, by Par- 
diamentary Levies, authorized by a Parliamentary Grant; we con- 
fm a moſt deſtructive principle, encreaſe the roll Jof rotten precedents for 
the uſe of future Miniſters, and, forgetting the year 1688 with the 10Us 
ſettlement made at that era, we produce, as far as in l ounter 
Revolution in what have hitherto been deemed the fundamentals of the 
Engliſh Government. | 2 


Let Parliament, therefore, ori ginate meaſvree bor the protefiion of the 
kt Eagliden be wa to def. the A e 
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